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The Number and Incomes of Clergymen 


The number of persons giving clergymen as their voca- 
tion in the Population Census of 1950 was 168,419, of 
whom 6,847 were women, according to Bulletin P-Cl, 
U. S. Summary, Detailed Characteristics, recently pub- 
lished by U. S. Bureau of the Census. The figure is for 
all religious bodies of all faiths, and no breakdown is 
given. 

An incomplete compilation of 1950 figures available at 
denominational headquarters, appearing in Yearbook of 
American Churches, 1951, indicated that there were almost 
167,000 “pastors having charges” in all religious bodies 
reporting. The 1953 Yearbook, with figures mainly for 
1952, also incomplete, recorded 183,899 “pastors having 
charges.” This Yearbook lists the separate figures for 
over 200 bodies furnishing figures, out of a total of 261 
religious bodies. The bodies not reporting are mainly 
those with small constituencies. 


The Incomes of Clergymen 


The incomes of clergymen of all faiths, based on a 
20 per cent sample, as given by these persons in the course 
of the Census of Population, 1950, have now been pub- 
lished by the Bureau of the Census in Volume II, Char- 
acteristics of the Population, Part I, U. S. Summary, 
Table 129 (Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, 1953. $3.75). The figures are for the 
calendar year 1949, Data on incomes of members of many 
other vocations are also published. 

The median income reported by male clergymen for 
1949 was $2,412. Eighty-five per cent of the clergymen 
reported an income of less than $4,000 for 1949. Pre- 
sumably the figure was given in terms of cash, not includ- 
ing rental value of living quarters which are furnished 
for many clergymen, since the enumerators asked for a 
figure with no qualifications. Possibly, there are also in- 
cluded persons giving their main calling as clergymen who 
also have other occupations. 
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The figures for males in certain other groups are as 
follows: 


Occupation Median Income, 1949 
Accountants and Auditors .............ceeccee $4,002 
5,580 
Authors, Editors and Reporters .........-..++0 4,469 
College Presidents, Professors, and Instructors 4,348 
Musicians and Music Teachers ..............-- 3,189 
Physicians and Surgeons 
Social, Welfare, and Recreation Workers ...... 3,186 
Surveyors 805 
Teachers 3,456 
Technicians, Medical and Dental ................ 2,915 
Farmers and Farm Managers ...............0+- 1,455 
Laborers, in manufacturing ................+-.- 2,217 
Operators, Manufacturing 2,671 
2,376 


Median Incomes by States 

In Parts 2 to 50 of Characteristics of the Population, 
as noted above, with separate books published for each 
part, will be found median incomes of clergymen by states, 
and also in certain metropolitan areas. The states for 
which clergymen’s incomes are reported, and a number 
of metropolitan areas we have selected, are given below, 
with states arranged by regions. When no tabulation 
appears, it is apparently because of insufficient data from 
the 20 per cent sample. 


State Median Income 
North Atlantic 
Massachusetts 


Rhode Island 


| | 
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State Median Income 
North Atlantic 
North East, Metropolitan 2,679 
East North Central 
West North Central 
South Atlantic 
$2,556 
South Central 
Western 


Giving to Foreign Missions 1913 and 1951 


A well-known church official recently asked for com- 
parative data on giving to foreign missions in Protestant 
religious bodies prior to World War I and in a recent 
year. In response to his request, a preliminary study has 
been made of the only comparative data available, namely 
in 10 bodies listed below, for 1913, the earliest year for 
which published data for the bodies were found, and for 
1951, the latest for which all these denominations had 
reported at the time of the study. These 10 denominations 
reported 25,923,531 members in 1951, and thus had close 
to one-half the membership of all Protestant bodies in that 
year. We emphasize that sources for 1913 were not as 
accessible as those for 1951, and it may be that, in spite 


of care, an omission from 1913 data unduly influences the 
trends we summarize here. 

_ Comparing 1913 and 1951 in 10 Protestant denomina- 
tions : 

Membership increased from 14,053,897 persons to 
25,923,531, or 84.4 per cent. 

Total contributions reported for foreign missions in- 
creased from $9,662,428 to $33,132,763, or 242.9 per 
cent. 

In terms of purchasing power of the dollar, the total 
contributions for foreign missions increased only 30.7 
per cent. (The base, or 100, in making this computa- 
tation, was 1947-49, the present base used in figuring 
the consumer price index of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. ) 

Per capita giving for foreign missions went up from 
69 cents to $1.28, or 85.5 per cent. 

But in purchasing power the per capita contribu- 
tion declined by 29 per cent. 


The contributions included in these computations 
were those published for American Baptist Convention, 
Southern Baptist Convention, Congregational Christian 
Churches, Disciples of Christ, The Methodist Church (a 
merger of three bodies), Presbyterian Church in the U. S., 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S. A., United Presbyterian 
Church, Protestant Episcopal Church, Reformed Church 
in America, in Trends in Protestant Giving, by Charles 
H. Fahs (New York, Institute of Social and Religious 
Research, 1929), and in the annual report, Statistics of 
Giving, published by the National Council’s Joint Depart- 
ment of Stewardship and Benevolence, in 1952, for 1951 
and fiscal years ending in 1951. 


Another way of answering the question is to ascertain 
the proportion of total benevolences going to foreign mis- 
sions. Here comparative data were found for only 8 
denominations, and no figures for the Protestant Episcopal 
Church or the Disciples of Christ are here considered. 
These eight bodies had 22,469,735 members in 1951, and 
11,685,449 in 1913. In 1913, 32 per cent of all gifts 
reported for benevolences were in the category of foreign 
missions, and in 1951, slightly less than 23 per cent. We 
repeat that it is more difficult to come by adequate pub- 
lished sources for 1913 than for 1951, which may affect 
this computation. Our figures may, however, indicate a 
continuation of a trend noted by Charles H. Fahs in 1929 
in his report cited above: “The percentage ratio of per 
capita gifts from living donors for foreign missions to 
per capita gifts for total benevolences has dropped slightly 
. . . in the postwar period as compared with the years 
from 1913 until the United States entered” World War I. 

There has been no attempt to interpret the data. They 
are published here in a preliminary way for the purpose 
of stimulating more thorough inquiry. 

The problem of interpretation is a difficult one because 
one does not know how to appraise the influences that have 
been in operation. There is informed opinion to the effect 
that the foreign missions agencies had much more free- 
dom to approach their constituencies in 1913 than in 1951. 
What has the effect been of tendencies toward “united 
promotion” in the denominations? There are those who 
think that “united promotion” has made for a smaller 
share for foreign missions. Others hold that this ten- 
dency has been offset by more systematic finance, par- 
ticularly the increasing practice in local churches of mak- 
ing an every-member canvass and of using envelopes 
for weekly contributions. 
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Annual Report on Giving to Churches 


The 33rd annual issue of Statistics of Giving, published 
November 1953, by the National Council’s Department of 
Publication and Distribution for the Department of Stew- 
ardship and Benevolence, contains the “latest information” 
on gifts to 46 religious bodies in the United States and 
to 6 bodies in Canada. 

“Total contributions from living donors for all pur- 
poses reported by 46 Protestant and Eastern Orthodox 
Churches in the United States amounted to $1,401,114,217, 
a gain of 8.9 per cent over the figure of $1,286,323,160 
reported by the same religious bodies a year earlier. 

“For local congregational expenses, 45 bodies reported 
gifts of $1,114,810,848, a gain of 7.5 per cent over the 
amount of $1,036,832,082 the previous year. 

“For all benevolences, including home and foreign mis- 
sions, 46 denominations reported receipts of $286,303,369, 
compared with $249,491,078, a gain of 14.8 per cent for 
the year. 

“The per capita total contribution in 46 bodies was 
$41.94 for the year, compared with $38.99 a year earlier, 
a gain of $2.95 per member, or 7.6 per cent. 

“For benevolences the giving in 46 bodies was $8.57 
per capita, compared with $7.56, an increase of 13.4 per 
cent, or $1.01 per member... . 

“In the category of foreign missions, 40 bodies in 
the United States reported contributions of $53,383,453, 
an increase of 6.4 per cent, over the $50,172,726 reported 
a year earlier by 40 denominations. Per capita giving to 
foreign missions advanced from $1.38 per year to $1.45, 
an increase of seven cents per member. 

“In Canada, 5 denominations reported gifts to foreign 
missions of $2,042,148, an increase of 5.8 per cent over 
the year previous. Per capita giving to foreign missions 
is higher in Canada than in the U.S., advancing from 
$1.68 to the current $1.76, an increase of eight cents a 
member a year.” 

A study of long-time trends, comparing gifts to 14 
Protestant bodies reporting for 1929 through 1951, with 
several economic indicators, revealed the following: 

Per capita gifts and per capita disposable income in 
the nation (personal income minus taxes) moved in the 
same direction during this period. Since 1948, both have 
been at about the same percentage of the level of 1939, 
the year chosen as the base. Somewhat the same general 
trends are shown when total contributions to these 14 
denominations are compared with total national income 
and total compensation of all employes in the nation, ex- 
cluding the military. However, total contributions have 
during recent years not increased as rapidly over 1939 
levels as have national income and total compensation of 
employes. Three charts in the last edition of Statistics of 
Giving show the trends. 


Seventh-day Adventist Figures for 90 Years 

The annual statistical summary published by the 
Seventh-day Adventists, Takoma Park, Washington, con- 
tains information about that body, throughout the world, 
from 1863 through the year 1952. In 1862 there were 
3,500 members; in 1952, 856,463. Since 1947 the rate of 
annual gain has been in excess of 5 per cent—in 1948 
it was over 7 per cent. These gains were at a higher 
rate than those reported by Protestants generally or by 
the Roman Catholics. Of the total membership of 856,463, 
268,533 were in North America (and 253,889 in Con- 
tinental United States, according to the report of the 
body to the Yearbook of American Churches, 1953). 
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The number of organized churches increased from 125 
in 1863 to 1,892 in 1900, and to 10,830 in 1952. The 
number of church buildings increased from 847 in 1902, 
the first year this item is reported, to 6,250 in 1952. 

The Adventists maintained throughout the world 4,524 
elementary schools in 1952, compared with 220 in 1900. 
They supported 114 hospitals and sanatoriums in 1952, 
compared with 27 in 1900. 

The total funds received increased from $661,968.99 
in 1900 to $56,097,969.43 in 1952. Per capita giving 
throughout the world for all causes was $77.19 in 1952 
(compared with a per capita gift of $41.94 for all causes 
in 46 Protestant bodies in the U.S.A., including the Ad- 
ventists, as reported above). 


Trends in Home Ownership 


Since World War II, about 8,000,000 new homes have 
been built in the United States, the National Association 
of Home Builders, Washington, states in its Home Build- 
ing News. 

According to the population census of 1950, 55 per cent 
of the occupied dwelling units of the nation were owner- 
occupied, and if present trends continue 60 per cent will 
be in this category by 1960, the Ascociation says. In 1940 
the figure was 43.6 per cent. 

In Michigan, 67.5 per cent of the homes were owner- 
occupied in 1950, the highest of all the states. New York 
was lowest with 37.9 per cent. Considering regions, home 
ownership was highest in the North Central states. 


Who Owns Farm Lands? 


Contrary to some popular impressions to the effect 
that farm land holdings are going rapidly to corporations, 
87.8 per cent of the farm land is owned by individuals. 
A sample study of 1950 census data is reported to this 
effect in The Agricultural Situation, published by the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., October, 
1953. A sample study in 1945 revealed individual owner- 
ship at 87.9 per cent. In 1950, corporations owned only 
4.4 per cent of the farm and ranch land in the nation. 

The article, signed by Buis T. Inman, Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, and H. E. Robison, Bureau of the 
Census, summarizes data with respect to state laws limit- 
ing corporation holdings of farm lands, as follows: 

“A number of states have laws that restrict the opera- 
tion and ownership of farmland by corporations. Some 
of these laws, as in Minnesota, California, Arkansas, Mis- 
sissippi, Louisiana, and Texas, limit the time that insur- 
ance companies and, in some cases, banks can hold agri- 
cultural land. Some states, as Oklahoma, Texas, and 
Minnesota, place limitations on other kinds of corpora- 
tions holding more land than is necessary for the operation 
of their business. In Texas, corporations may be formed 
to grow nursery seeds and plants, fruits, vegetables, to- 
bacco, sugarcane and rice, to raise livestock, and for bee- 
keeping. Oklahoma does not include farming and ranch- 
ing as purposes for which corporations can be formed. 
In Mississippi, no one corporation shall hold and cultivate 
more than 10,000 acres of land. Nebraska prohibits chari- 
table and fraternal corporations from holding for more 
than 25 years any real estate other than that necessary 
for a hospital or asylum, or for the transaction of their 
business.” 

“Land in farms owned by Indians under federal juris- 
diction” was 3.6 per cent of the total farm acreage; while 
federal, state, and local governments had title to slightly 
over 4 per cent. 
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Alcoholism in Various Nations 


The World Health Organization of the United Nations, 
Geneva, has published Nos. 42 and 48 of its Technical 
Report Series, containing data on alcoholism in a num- 
ber of countries and reports of the deliberations of the 
Alcoholism Subcommittee of W.11.0. Estimates based on 
careful studies are available only for two nations, Switzer- 
land, 1947, and U.S.A., 1900-48. The “estimation for- 
mula” devised by E. M. Jellinek, now a consultant on 
Alcoholism of W.H.O., formerly a member of the faculty 
of Yale University, has been of value in arriving at ap- 
proximations of the extent of alcoholism in a number of 
nations, with results as follows: 

Estimated number of alco- 


Country Year holics with and without com- 

plications per 100,000 adults 
France 1945 2,850 
1948 3,952 
Australia 1947 1,340 
Sweden 1946 2,580 
Denmark 1948 1,950 
1942 500 
Norway 1947 1,560 
Finland 1947 1,430 
England and Wales ...... 1948 1,100 


The Committee notes “the lack of a commonly accepted 
terminology.” The Committee believes that the term “al- 
coholism” appears to have a more constant meaning in the 
countries in which the problem is important than that of 
“chronic alcoholism.” 


Alcoholism in France 


France now has 2,850 chronic alcoholics among each 
100,000 of adult population, according to estimates made 
by the World Health Organization, second only to the 
United States with 3,950 per 100,000 adults, wrote Ernest 
Raynaud, pen name of an editor in Paris, who thinks it 
best to discuss alcoholic beverages in France anonymously. 
(New York Times, September 20, 1953). 

France is reported to lead the world with a consump- 
tion of absolute alcohol of seven gallons per inhabitant 
per annum. In this connection, it is noted that tourists do 
their part. Consumption of intoxicating liquor is increas- 
ing in France, and from time to time the Academy of 
Medicine expresses alarm. The cocktail party is said to 
be replacing other types of drinking habits in France. 

Alcohol is a big business. One person out of five lives 
directly from it. Farmers customarily produce too much 
sugar, and the surplus is sold in the form of crude spirits 
to the government “which destroys most of it.” When 
Premier Laniel decided last summer to stop buying up 
surplus wine, the farmers who grow grapes protested 
furiously. The apéritif companies are very powerful, 
and the wealthiest of manufacturers subsidize recreation 
events and films. Recently a member of the Cabinet, M. 
Claudius Petit, was forced to resign because “he had the 
audacity to make a stand against the alcohol lords.” 


Philanthropy’s Contribution 


If Arnold C. Marts’ book, Philanthropy’s Role in Civi- 
lization, should be regarded as a glorification of philan- 
thropy, the author shamelessly says: “That is what it has 
set out to do—for I doubt whether it is possible to over- 
estimate its creative role in the development of Western 
civilization.” (New York, Harper and Brothers, 1953. 
$3.00.) 


This is not a book on how to raise money. Apparently 
there are generous stocks of other titles on the “how to.” 
The chapters are, rather, “planks in the platform and pro- 
gram of American philanthropy,” by one of the most ex- 
perienced of the professionals who is president of a firm 
that is said to have raised many millions of dollars for 
more than 1,000 institutions of different types. 

Mr. Marts says that “the voluntary giving of the Amer- 
ican people to philanthropic agencies has risen to un- 
precedented heights in the past ten years.” So it has, 
and so has personal per capita income of many of the 
people. The wartime, and postwar, inflations have driven 
up compensation and prices, and also driven down the pur- 
chasing power of the dollar. There appears to be no 
evidence that the American people are devoting a higher 
proportion of disposable income to “good causes” these 
latter years than in former periods. Although the data 
are not precise, there is being accumulated evidence that 
the trend in giving, to churches at least, has moved along 
with the trends in disposable income and in total com- 
pensation of employes. See Statistics of Giving, 1953, 
National Council of Churches. 


A reading of Mr. Marts’ book gives one no indication 
that people who raise money ever suffer as they try to 
evaluate the quality of their methods in relation to their 
ends; or that ethical people question seriously certain of 
the social pressures used in raising money ; or that Donald 
Young, director of the Russell Sage Foundation, once used 
the term, “the disorderly field of philanthropy”; or that 
serious social scientists question whether the term “crea- 
tive” should be applied to much philanthropy. One finds 
here simply the message that in philanthropy “is human- 
ity’s best hope for the future.” 


Activity Programs in Homes for the Aged 


A manual entitled Add Life To Their Years by Cath- 
erine Lee Wahlstrom has been published by the National 
Council’s Department of Publication and Distribution for 
the Department of Social Welfare. It has been written 
for volunteers, board members, and employed staff “to 
use in the development of programs with older adults” 
who are in homes. 


“Basic principles” are stated, as well as specific recom- 
mendations about activities. Many of the activities sug- 
gested were observed by Miss Wahlstrom while visiting 
homes for the aged in various sections of the nation. There 
is also a bibliography. (1953. $1.00 a copy.) 


Universities Reject Terms of G. I. Courses 


Fifteen universities have declined to sign a contract 
with the armed services for arrangements of correspond- 
ence courses with members of the armed forces, because 
of a clause in the contract that would permit the military 
authorities to dictate the dismissal of professors, the 
Defense Department revealed October 14, according to a 
United Press dispatch appearing in the New York Times, 
October 15, 1953. 


The American Council on Education was reported to be 
working on a proposal to modify the clause to which ob- 
jection was taken, but a spokesman for the military was 
quoted as saying there is “no present plan” to make a 
change. The universities objecting are all state universi- 
ties and colleges. 


It was also indicated that 33 universities had signed 
the contracts. 
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